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5CHANGES  IN  AGRICULTURE

The transformation has been more gradual in agriculture, in
which it has taken place only indirectly, thanks to the effects of
industry, and still more of trade. Industry has transformed agri-
cultural labour by means of 'agricultural machinery', threshing-
machines, reapers, mowers, and machine-drills, and has greatly
increased the yield of crops by means of artificial manures.
Agriculture has become 'industrialized', especially in the wheat
and sugar-beet-producing areas in the neighbourhood of Paris.
But small farming had held its own in market-gardening, dairy-
farming, fruit-farming, cattle-breeding, and, for the most part, in
vine-growing. French peasants have been less bound by routine
than has been alleged. It it true that they have always been
distrustful of theory and hesitated to follow the example of large-
scale agricultural enterprise, but they have profited by the ex-
perience of the latter in so far as it seemed to them suited to their
limited purchasing powers and individualist methods of work,
They have readily adopted American implements, improved
forms of plough, the Danish milk-separator, light agricultural
machinery, chemical manures, spraying of crops, and, above aU,
the growing of clover, lucerne, sainfoin, and other forage crops,
which has revolutionized cropping and done away with fallows.
They have succeeded in increasing the yield of crops by adopting
new varieties of wheat, potatoes, or beet-root, and improved their
cattle by crossing their stock with better breeds.

Trade has produced an even stronger reaction upon agriculture
by opening up a far wider and more rapid outlet for its produce.
Commodities hitherto consumed almost exclusively by the bour-
geoisie, such as meat, poultry, eggs, butter, milk, fruit, and wine,
have become part of the regular diet of townspeople, while at the
same time the urban population has increased in number.
Facilities for transport have made it possible to sell produce which
the slow pace and small capacity of farm-carts had hitherto made
it impossible to utilize, The result has been a rise in the value of
agricultural produce.

This progress was checked for a time by an abrupt fall in prices
due mainly to the competition of the American lands producing
a large surplus of grain, wool, and meat; in 1896 wheat fell to